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With some important exceptions, all Sidney's best
poetry is in " Astrophel and Stella/' where Philisides,
under another name, tells how, when, it is too late
for him to claim and to enjoy her love, another Mira
has enthralled him by her charms, and how at length
he learns by hard experience that his quest is vain.

When sorrow, using mine own fire's might,
Melts down his lead into my boiling breast,
To that dark furnace to my heart oppressed,

There shines a joy from thee, my only light:

But soon as thought of thee breeds my delight
And my young soul flutters to thee, his nest,
Most rude despair, my daily unbidden guest,

Clips straight my wings, straight wraps me in his night.

In "Astrophel and Stella," besides eleven songs,
there are a hundred and eight sonnets; with which
may be grouped about a dozen others allied to them
in theme, but not included in the scries, either be-
cause no convenient place could there be found for
them, or because in them Stella was not named or
clearly alluded to.

Reasons have already been given for declining to
believe that in the series itself Sidney intended
to lay bare the secrets of his heart and to make
either confession or pretence of an unworthy passion
for Lady Rich. But it is certain that Lady Rich
was their heroine, and that Sidney would not have
taken such pains to compliment her had he not
found pleasure or relief in writing love-poems con-
cerning her. The blending of seriousness and affec-
tation in his work is shown by the opening sonnet.